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steal a copy of his volumes ; they might even, as he said,
delegate one of their little clique to repeat them aloud
from memory, but they never bought them. At the end
of his long career he found himself utterly, as he said,
and ' unsurmountably unsaleable ' ; his publishers wrote
that all demand for several of his books had ceased, and
their plates must be broken up.

in

If this, then, is the almost inevitable fate under present
circumstances of fine writers, others, whose copious com-
positions flood the bookshops, are naturally enough not
unenvious of the distinction which is at last awarded to
those who take pains to make their work as perfect as
they can. Nor do they seem at all unwilling to listen to
the modern critics who tell them that those who practise
their art for the sake of art, and seek perfection in it, are
engaged in a vain, and possibly a pernicious, undertaking.
In fact if, as sometimes happens, a journalist or best-
seller drags down some stylist from his column and
administers a thorough trouncing to him, the spectacle
does not, I believe, give to the popular authors any grave
discomfort.

Such a castigation was not long ago administered by a
Cambridge critic to the figure of the most famous of all the
stylists, and indeed the patron saint of their esoteric
cult, Gustave Flaubert, in an essay in which this martyr
was pilloried, 'so to speak, on his own pillar for his haughty
disdain of the ordinary ways of livin'g, his renounce-
ment of the joys of family affection, parenthood, and
love.

But since Cambridge, after Tennyson left it more than
a hundred years ago, has not been discredited by sending
into the world more than one or two of those conscious
artists who, like Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, William
Morris, Ruskin, Walter Pater, Robert Bridges, Gerard